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XXX.— Past and Present Inhabitants of the Cyrenaica. By 
Captain Lindesay Brine, R.N. 

[Bead November 24th, 1868.] 

In the autumn of 1 86 7, and during the spring of the present year, 
it became my duty to visit certain portions of north maritime 
Africa. At first, my instructions were restricted to the neigh- 
bourhood of the ruined cities of Apollonia and Cyrene, for the 
purpose of enabling Mr. Dennis (one of Her Majesty's Consuls in 
Barbary, now engaged in Asia Minor, under the auspices of the 
British Museum, in pursuing researches among the tombs of the 
kings of Sardis), to examine some columns of Cipolin marble 
which lie prostrate near the sea ; bub in the following spring, the 
nature of the service upon which I was ordered made it neces- 
sary for me to observe the whole extent of the African coast 
situated between Berenice, or Bengazi, (the fabled gardens of 
the Hesperides) on the west, and the boundary of Egypt to- 
wards the east. This region embraces Libya, and that fertile 
strip of Africa called the Cyrenaica. It is proposed in this 
paper to give a brief outline of the condition and nature of the 
present inhabitants, or nomadic tribes, now settled among the 
plateaux and ruined cities of the Cyrenaica, and to draw at- 
tention to the traces that remain of earlier civilisations. 

There are no records, historical or architectural, relating to 
the aborigines of this part of Africa, but it is evident that 
they were scanty and unwarlike. The handful of Greek 
colonists who settled there B.C. 600, were able, in a re- 
markably short time, to expel the natives, and to maintain 
their conquest against the whole power of the Libyans. These 
.ZEgean Greeks have left grand proofs of their energy and 
ability ; and although their capital, Cyrene, has been destroyed, 
and almost buried, it yet contains, on the sides of its ancient 
roads and on the faces of the valleys, the most artistic and ex- 
tensive rock-cut tombs in the world. We also know, from 
the results of the excavations conducted by Captain Porcher, 
R.N., and Major Smith, R.E., that these colonists possessed 
sculptures not inferior to those of the best continental Greek 
period. In common with many other Greek colonies, Cyrene 
produced several eminent mathematicians and philosophers, 
whose names have become historical ; but we find very little 
information regarding her population or influence, — a fact 
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quite intelligible when we consider the isolation of her position, 
for then, as now, the Cyrenai'ca must have been dangerous to 
approach by sea, and difficult and tedious to approach by land. 

The Romans, who succeeded the Greeks, developed their 
own especial genius by constructing harbours and seaports; 
and it is a notable proof of the greatness of that race that they 
attempted to form harbours of refuge upon a coast most 
unusually difficult and exposed, — indeed, the most dangerous 
that it has ever been my fortune to have been employed upon, 
where nature has not provided a single place of shelter, and 
which is open, during the prevalent north-western gales, to the 
unbroken strength of the sea. It was probably during the 
early centuries of the Roman rule that the Cyrenai'ca reached 
its highest prosperity. Then flourished the maritime cities, 
Apollonia, Ptolemais, and Berenice. A considerable naval 
station was organised; and the commerce with the Levant 
was conducted at the open harbour of Dernah, on the eastern 
frontier. 

Cyrene, situated on the summit of hills overlooking the sea, 
and commanding its tributary cities on the coast from a height 
of two thousand feet, still retained its rank of capital, and, by 
the produce of silphium, attracted the wealth and commerce 
of the opposite shores of the Mediterranean. Sixteen hundred 
years have elapsed since that time. The Romans, by their 
alliance with the east, became degraded, and the Cyrena'ica 
was in succession invaded and conquered by the Persians, the 
Africans, the Goths, and the Arabs. The temples and the 
basilicas were destroyed, and the cities became heaps of ruin. 
Tribes of Bedouins now draw their water from the reservoirs 
of the Romans, house their cattle in the tombs of the Greeks, 
and pitch their tents under the shadows of amphitheatres and 
Christian churches. The changes that have happened are not 
less extraordinary than numerous. During the reign of the 
emperor Trajan, it was computed that several hundred thou- 
sand Jews were settled around Cyrene. Now, not a vestige of 
that race remains. A little later, we find Christianity flourish- 
ing in a marked degree, — in fact, it seems that it possessed 
extraordinary strength and influence. The five cities had 
their bishops and a numerous clergy; and the caves in the 
adjacent limestone hills afforded a retreat for the monastic 
orders. At the present day, the most frequent ruins are those 
of Christian churches ; and at Apollonia, the shore is strewn 
with granite columns, each bearing in relief a Christian cross. 
Yet, with all these evidences of Christian prominence, not even 
the memory of our faith remains ; and thus the Cyrenai'ca and 
the maritime regions of North Africa afford us a remarkable 
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instance of a very rare event, — the existence of a country in 
which Christianity, after having once flourished, has been 
utterly swept away and forgotten. When the Arabian caliphs 
conquered the country, Manomedanism became the religion of 
the state, and the Christians, under severe pressure, were gra- 
dually converted to the new faith. In those days there was much 
fanaticism ; but now it is remarkable that, while the inhabitants 
of Morocco, Fez, and Tunis, still retain much of the old Moslem 
feeling, the inhabitants of the Cyrenai'ca practically live in com- 
plete indifference to religion, and only coldly comply with a few 
of the external forms enjoined by the Koran. The Saracens 
governed the country until the Turkish power began to spread ; 
and finally, in 1533, the expedition of the Turkish naval pasha 
Barbarossa,* put an end to the Arab rule in North Africa, and 
the Cyrenai'ca fell under the control of officers appointed from 
Constantinople. Since that time, the Cyrenaica has passed 
out of the notice of histoiy, and has become isolated and for- 
gotten ; and that most beautiful and fertile country has become 
the home of a race of men physically gifted, but whose brains 
are lying fallow, — who are incapable of comprehending the 
significance or grandeur of the ruined cities they occupy, — 
who, ignorant of the past and indifferent to the present, have 
no other interest beyond that of gratifying their animal wants. 
Yet a section of this race in earlier days were unrivalled as 
poets and architects, and left the influence of their genius over 
modern Europe ; they partly instance the probable truth that 
mental degradation is proportional in strength to previous civi- 
lisation, and that nature has some law which, at certain periods, 
enforces rest upon the brains of her favourite races. 

In the Cyrenaica each race has left its distinctive mark. 
The artistic Greeks are known by their temple-tombs, their 
statues, and their exquisitely shaped terra-cotta vases ; the Ro- 
mans have left city-walls, wharves, aqueducts, and reservoirs ; 
the Saracens are represented by some Saracenic architecture 
near the Libyan frontier ; the modern races of Arabs and Ne- 
groes neither build nor destroy, and, devoid of all ambition and 
genius, are content among their tents and cattle. The present 
population of the Cyrenaica consists of the three socially dis- 
tinct classes of Ai*abs, — the stationary or city Arabs, the armed 
nomads, and the Bedouins ; on the eastern frontier, there is a 
mixture, caused by the importation of Nubian or African slaves. 
But it is at Bengazi, at the west extremity, that an ethnologist 

* Barbarossa was the first naval commander historically known to have 
executed the evolution of breaking through an enemy's line. Kelson em- 
ployed similar tactics in the battles of the Kile and Trafalgar. 
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can witness the most remarkable instances of the effects of 
cross-breeding. Bengazi, the ancient Berenice and Hesperides, 
is a port of communication with Barbary and central Africa ; 
and in the market-place may be seen, crouched in groups, 
every possible shade of type. The chief elements are the fair 
and high-bred Arab ; the tall, well-shaped black Nubian ; and 
the woolly-haired Negro. These elements are so mixed, 
that it is impossible to detect the gradations between the 
types. One race insensibly merges into another; the Arab 
becomes gradually black, and his hair, losing its long and 
straight nature, becomes coarse and curly, and the Nubian be- 
comes sickly and dwarfed. There is also a resident Turkish 
garrison, which takes its part in the general mixture. The 
result is a mass of human hybrids, which present, what such 
mixture always does present, disease and degradation. Bach 
race loses its own special beauty ; and the cross-breeding pro- 
duces a set of beings which, mentally and physically, appear 
to lose all the virtues, but combine all the vices of the re- 
spective parents. Fortunately, such degradation does not de- 
scend, as these mongrels either in time die out, or the type is 
thrown back by nature to one of the original stocks. These 
degradations are, however, only to be met with at the port of 
Bengazi, and the majority of the inhabitants present, in the 
most marked manner, the worthier forms of the Arab type. 

The Cyrenai'ca consists of a long strip of table-land, bounded 
on three sides by the Desert, and on the fourth by the Medi- 
terranean sea. The formation is limestone, and is much hol- 
lowed by caves. The country is remarkably fertile, and no- 
thing can exceed the beauty of the scenery on the heights and 
among the ravines. From the upper plateau, upon which 
Cyrene is built, the land descends in terraces to the coast ; and 
it is on the slopes of these terraces near the sea, and in the 
neighbourhood of the ruined cities, that the Bedouins fix their 
tents, wandering from place to place, and planting their corn 
according to the season and the supply of water. These Cy- 
renaican Bedouins possess the thievish and treacheous pro- 
pensities of their brethren in Syria ; but they are more war- 
like and aggressive, and are far finer in build. As a rule, the 
men are tall, gaunt, and muscular ; their hair is straight and 
dark; eyes brown, and deeply set; their skin is coarse and 
much tanned; and the voice is loud and remarkably harsh. 
The women are invariably much darker, and, in fact, are usually 
quite black, — and this is the more extraordinary, because the 
men are constantly exposed to the sun, whereas the women 
pass most of their time in the tents or in the shade of the 
shrubs or ruins, amongst which the tents are usually concealed. 
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With the Arabs of the higher class, the women are fair, gentle, 
and intelligent ; but I have not met with an exception to the 
fact of the Bedouin women, when grown up, being coarse, and 
almost repulsive in their ugliness. When children, their skin 
is bronzed, but very soft ; they are timid and gentle, and in 
many instances attractive, but as they grow older they grow 
blacker, and their voice becomes rough and harsh. It is not 
readily explicable why there should be such a marked difference 
between the sexes, — why the boys should develope into excep- 
tionally fine men, and the girls into exceptionally inferior women. 
The facts exist, and similar facts seem to be found whereever civi- 
lisation is at a low mark; i. e., it appears that with all barbarous 
races, or those but slightly civilised, the women are dispropor- 
tionally inferior to the men (although always retaining con- 
siderable influence). The North American tribes, the Esqui- 
maux, Malays, and Hottentots, are instances of this ; and the 
converse is true, that it is precisely as we advance in what is 
termed civilisation, that woman advances to occupy her proper 
position ; indeed, the height of civilisation may almost be 
known by the comparative physical and intellectual equality of 
the sexes. The Bedouin women, however, do much to destroy 
whatever charm nature may have given them by the habit of 
tattooing, and, in some tribes, of slitting the right nostril. It 
is also common for mothers to lengthen the lower lips of their 
female children, and tattoo the inside, and carry over the lines 
of tattooing down to the chin. Boys are very rarely tattooed, 
although occasionally mothers cannot be prevented from tat- 
tooing a boy's chin, as a charm against the Evil Eye, so uni- 
versally believed in the east. The Bedouins have kept their 
type and customs distinct, and nowhere can there be detected 
in their tribes any mixture of race. Negroes are sometimes 
employed as labourers and are treated kindly, and admitted to 
social familiarity ; but I doubt if they are allowed to take a 
wife out of the tribe. With the Arab sheikhs and their families 
it is well understood, that no mesalliance whatever is permitted, 
for there is nothing to which the ruling Arabs so cling as 
purity of blood. 

The Bedouins, with their cattle, settle on the maritime plain 
in the spring and autumn. Their tents are usually pitched 
near some ancient ruins, so as to obtain a supply of water, 
after the rains, from the Boman reservoirs or wells ; and some- 
times the encampment is concealed among the juniper, arbutus, 
and laurestinus shrubs, with which the slopes are covered. 
They have but few camels, as these are only used for carrying 
the produce. Oxen are employed for the plough. Goats are 
very numerous, and supply the principal necessaries of exist- 
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ence. During the day, the men are engaged away from the 
tents, and the women remain to grind corn, make butter, and 
weave tent-cloth. The tents are black, and made of goats' 
hair ; in shape they are oblong, and similar to those used by 
the Kurds in Asia Minor, and recall the outlines of Chinese 
temples and houses. Inside the tent live the Bedouin, his 
wife, children, grandchildren, and near relatives. Their life is 
simple, and rather silent and morose, for the Bedouins are not 
given to singing or feasting, or any social pleasures. After 
sunset, the tents are dark and silent, and, but for the dogs, a 
whole encampment may be stumbled upon without the slightest 
warning. The men and women are singularly abstemious ; 
and I have known Arabs, when travelling, content themselves, 
for their day's provisions, with water and a few handfuls of 
grain. The country being of limestone formation, is full of 
caves and recesses. Many families find excellent shelter in 
them, and others are made useful for herding the goats. On 
the plain there are numerous surface-hollows with small open- 
ings, which are used as caches, for the purpose of storing the 
fodder when the Bedouins retire to the upper grounds. 

The rock-cut tombs at Cyrene are inhabited by the sheikhs, 
and other chief Arabs. A large entrance, raised slightly above 
the road, opens into a chamber of considerable height and size, 
and this usually communicates with smaller chambers, formerly 
used for sarcophagi. It was in one of these tombs that I was 
received by the governor and his staff, on the occasion of my 
official visit. At Apollonia and Ptolemais the tombs are used 
for herding cattle 

All the Cyrena'ican nomadic tribes are notorious for their 
treacherous and aggressive habits. The men are never without 
their guns; and, if superior in numbers, are menacing and unsafe 
to strangers. They possess an extraordinary power of rapidly 
converging, upon any given point, in considerable numbers ; 
and although many parts of the coast appear uninhabited, there 
is no part where, in a few hours, some hundreds of armed Be- 
douins would not meet. In this respect they resemble the 
Tyrolese, but they are far more rapid. I saw an instance of 
this on an occasion when I landed upon an apparently uninha- 
bited plain to examine some ruins. I was accompanied by about 
twenty officers and men. In half an hour, after wading knee 
deep through a profusion of wild roses, camomiles, and oleander, 
we reached an open Roman platform, supporting the columns 
we wished to examine. On looking round, we saw Bedouins 
running down the ravines, from all directions, to meet us. We 
stopped to talk, and obtain some information from the first 
troop that joined us, and then retraced our steps to the beach. 
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On our arrival there, we found at least fifty of these lithe and 
active Arabs already assembled at our landing-place, all armed, 
and inclined to be troublesome ; however, we embarked with- 
out difficulty. As a general rule, all these Bedouins look upon 
strangers as enemies, or, at all events, as persons to be robbed, 
and although manly and independent, they do not possess the 
other Arab virtue of hospitality. 

With all Arabs, there is a great distinction between the 
families and relations of the sheikhs, and the families of the 
others. The intercourse is on a footing of equality and inde- 
pendence, but no intermarriage is permitted. In the Cyre- 
naica, all the leading class are remarkably intelligent in ap- 
pearance and courteous in manner. The men are excellent 
riders, and active also as runners. They are usually fair, well 
made, and above the middle height ; the women are graceful 
and attractive. With the Arabs, as with that high class of 
Turk, now unfortunately becoming extinct, there are the un- 
mistakable evidences of a pure race and of natural breeding. 
Their voice is soft; whereas with the nomads the voice is 
strangely harsh and discordant. They are usually well dressed 
and well mounted ; and their guns, made at Marseilles and or- 
namented in Morocco, almost compensate, in appearance, for 
their inefficiency in action. 

It is a most striking peculiarity of the Arabs of the Cyre- 
naica that they have kept their type so pure, although sur- 
rounded by nations of distinct and different race, and in no 
respect have they borrowed or adopted any of the customs or 
ceremonies of their neighbours ; but the fact is, that the races 
are radically different. Negroes are gregarious and fond of 
amusement, and delight in dancing and in the sounds of the 
fife and tom-tom. The Arab nomads, on the contrary, are not 
a joyous race; they have no amusements and no games. By 
disposition, they are rather sullen and solitary ; they are ab- 
stemious and silent, preferring gesture to speech. A Bedouin 
is proud, independent, and reserved; whereas a Nubian, or 
Central African, is noisy, easily led, and submissive. The 
African is superstitious, and swayed by religious fears ; whereas 
the Bedouins are remarkable for their total indifference to re- 
ligion, worship, or to anything relating to superior Powers. 

Finally, the conclusion which an attentive consideration of 
the inhabitants of North Maritime Africa leads to is this, — 
that (without presuming to fix any laws of absolute relative 
superiority or inferiority of race) there are reasonable grounds 
for admitting that certain races invariably maintain their dis- 
tinct individualities. In the case of the Arabs, it is evident that 
they have remained unchanged in type and in instincts through- 
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out historic ages ; and it is also evident that their case can with 
equal truth be applied in Africa to the Negro, and to the 
Egyptian Copt. And a consideration of the other leading 
races in the world, in China, Europe, and America, leads to a 
similar conclusion ; viz., that races may become extinct or be 
suppressed, as in the cases of the American Indians and the 
aborigines in the Anglo-Saxon colonies ; but that no lasting 
amalgamation is possible, and that certain races are like parallel 
right lines, which may approximate, but can never unite. 



Note. 

At page 147, of Dr. Campbell's paper " On the Tribes around Darjeeliug," 
under the head " Classification of Tribes," and the paragraph beginning 
" Khus, Magars, Goorongs," after " Sanscrit" should be added, " but the 
two latter have separate dialects of their own not allied to Sanskrit. 
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